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reef-corals, are common in both Devonian and Carboniferous, but 
other orders of Anthozoa are rare or absent. Crinoids are absent 
in the Silurian of Asturias, but the Devonian furnishes genera 
identical with those of the Rhine, and the Carboniferous is rich 
in species. Echini occur in the Carboniferous, but have not been 
found in the underlying formations. Bryozoa occur in both De- 
vonian and Carboniferous, and 112 species of Brachiopoda are 
enumerated by our author in the three formations, by far the 
greater part of them from the Devonian. The Lamellibranchiata 
Asiphonida are better developed than the other divisions of 
bivalves, and the Gasteropoda Siphonostomata are entirely absent. 

Cephalopoda, so greatly developed in adjoining countries, play 
an insignificant role in Asturias ; and the Crustacea are limited to 
trilobites, one ostracodous carboniferous species excepted. 

The sixth chapter treats of the earth-movements, denudation, 
etc., which have modified the palaeozoic strata since their first 
appearance. 

This volume, remarkable in itself as a monument of research, 
becomes still more so when the multiplicity of the labors and 
comparative youth of the author are considered. 

Friedlander's Bibliotheca Historico-Naturalis et Math- 
ematica. — This is a bulky strongly-bound octavo volume appa- 
rently of upwards of a thousand pages, which afford good evi- 
dence of the great demand niade by scientists for the separate 
reprints of special papers, and of the success to which the Fried- 
landers have attained in meeting this demand. To what an extent 
natural science has become specialized may be learned by glanc- 
ing through this series of catalogues. Another fact of interest 
is the great disproportion between the number of general works 
and that of special papers, notes, brochures and memoirs. The 
practice of having a few reprints struck off for private distri- 
bution among one's scientific friends and correspondents has 
proved one of the highest value to those engaged in special lines 
of research. Such " separata," " reprints," " extras," as they are 
variously termed, find their way, after the death of their owners 
and the dispersal of their libraries, by means of the second-hand 
book-dealers, into the hands of specialists of a later generation, 
and thus crop after crop of papers are handed down in series of 
intellectual ancestry. The Cuvier or Von Baer of the old world, 
when he dies, bequeaths, in this indirect way but by a sure title, 
his intellectual works to his European or even transatlantic heirs 
engaged in the same line of study as his prototypes of the first 
years of the century. 

The book is illustrated by a portrait of the founder of the firm, 
Julius Friedlander, who traveled in the United States, whose doc- 
tor's dissertation was a mathematical thesis, and among whose 
Berlin friends was Alexander Humboldt. He died in 1882. 
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The catalogues are separately paged, and the system of classifi- 
cation is a natural and convenient. one, beginning with the history 
of zoology, " Miscellanea zoologica," zoo-geography, fauna;, com- 
parative anatomy, including embryology and morphology, as 
well as " Darwinismus." A separate catalogue is devoted to 
man, and nearly each large class of the animal kingdom has a 
separate catalogue. So with the vegetable kingdom ; then follow 
the lists of works relating to palaeontology, geology, mineralogy, 
etc. The catalogues are not of course designed to be complete 
bibliographies, but represent the enormous stock carried by the 
firm. At the same time not only is such a catalogue useful to 
libraries and bookbuyers, but it is valuable for reference by spe- 
cialists. 

Bessel's Smith Sound and its Exploration. — This is both 
a timely and authoritative essay, which the learned and experi- 
enced author has compiled from a long list of authors whose 
works are enumerated at the end of the brochure. As the com- 
piler and editor of the voyage of the Polaris had only a few 
meager journals and a log-book at his disposal, Dr. Bessels has 
dwelt at length on that voyage, frequently using entire passages 
from his own narrative, the map being a photo-lithographic re- 
production of that contained in his " Amerikanisch Nordpol Ex- 
pedition." 

At the close of the essay Dr. Bessels remarks that " the posi- 
tion of Greely and his party is not a dangerous one, although it 
is critical. He probably has provisions sufficient to last until the 
autumn of 1884, without taking the fourteen musk-oxen into con- 
sideration ; these, according to his own statement, would provide 
him and his men with meat for seven months, even though issued 
as often as three times a week. Captain John Ross, not as well 
equipped as he is, spent four consecutive years in the Arctic re- 
gions, and still made good his retreat ; but at the same time we 
must not forget that he wintered in lower latitudes, where the 
sun is not so long below the horizon as in Lady Franklin 
bay." 

Finally he claims that we should not be disheartened by 
the failures in Arctic explorations of the last few years. " Arc- 
tic exploration, like warfare, has in the course of time fairly 
become a science, and the danger of now wintering in high 
latitudes is much less than it was twenty years ago." He 
adds that " our knowledge of the distribution of land and 
water in the vicinity of the Poles is almost as imperfect as it 
was at the time when Cook made his memorable voyage towards 
the South Pole, and when Forster, his scientific companion, tried 
to convince him that the vast ice-floes obstructing their passage 
were not of meteoric origin." The essay is reprinted from No. 30 
of the Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute. 



